Thucydides and the Gulf War 

Michael Kustow 

The producer describes especially for Omnibus how Thucydides' History of the 
Peloponnesian War was dramatised for television as the clock ticked down to the Gulf War. 

September 1990 Birth of the idea 

Six weeks after Iraq invades Kuwait, my Greek partner Eleni, researching a series of films we 
are preparing about democracy, re-reads Thucydides' History of the Peloponnesian War and 
is struck by the way the war between Athens and Sparta mirrors the Gulf Crisis. 

I dig out my old brown Penguin Classic Thucydides, one of those books I always meant to 
read on holiday, and start. 'I will be content if my history is helpful to those who want to 
understand clearly what happened in the past, and which, human nature being what it is, 
will at some time or other, and in much the same ways, be repeated in the future.' 

Reading on. I'm drawn into a world, as familiar as today's news bulletins, of suspect 
declarations of principle, offers which can't be refused, brutal ultimatums, men wriggling in 
traps of their own making. 'I am not afraid of our enemies' strategy, only of our mistakes,' 
says Pericles, with a candour it would be hard to find in world statesmen today. There has to 
be a way to bring Thucydides' diagnosis of unchanging political situations to a wide 
audience, before our war happens. 

As the troop-carriers and gas-masks of our daily news bulletins recall the triremes full of 
helmeted warriors setting sail against Syracuse, we will try to persuade television to offer a 
perspective on the Gulf crisis by presenting Thucydides' tragic and pitiless anatomy of a war 
of the past that convulsed the Eastern Mediterranean. Thucydides offers an invitation to 
think straight in the flood of instant information, tabloid jingoism and knee-jerk analysis in 
which we are already swamped. 

September 26: Enter John Barton 

I ring up John Barton, Associate Director of the Royal Shakespeare Company. I've 
remembered that, twenty-five years ago, when I was working at the RSC, Barton adapted 
Thucydides, in a double-bill with a dramatisation of the U.S. Senate Committee Hearings on 
the Vietnam War. 



'Time to dust down your adaptation, 1 I say to John. 'Thucydides threw light on the Vietnam 
War in 1965, and can illuminate the Gulf crisis now.' 'We should call it THE WAR THAT 
NEVER ENDS. 1 says John. 

John is a legend in the theatre - the academic who became a director and transformed 
countless actors by unlocking the secrets of Shakespearean verse. A shaggy, gangling figure 
who would look right as an Arthurian knight, he talks avidly, chain-smoking and twining his 
legs around the chair-legs, about Thucydides' political even-handedness, his 'Shakespearean 
ability' to see all round a situation and create, through his complete and penetrating 
observation, types and characters that speak to posterity. 

October 

I write an outline for a TV treatment of Thucydides' history, using current-affairs devices - 
anchor-man, animated maps, speeches shot as if from the United Nations. No togas or 
chariot-wheels, not a hint of / Claudius. If people were to switch on this programme after it 
had started, they might think it was Newsnight, only they'd be listening to Pericles. 

November 

It's now six weeks since John set aside what he'd been writing and gave the Peloponnesian 
War priority. The BBC has seen two drafts of the script. I feel like a huckster as I make the 
speech which all producers make to their collaborators at such times: 'Look, guys, we don't 
yet have a deal, and I'm grateful to you for doing this on spec so far.' 

The BBC is in the middle of its annual allocation of funds to projects, there's a five per cent 
budget cut, a countdown to an imminent war which will consume vast sums in satellite-time 
and reporters. We have a script of what is arguably the greatest account of a war, written 
while it was still happening and delving deep into the words and actions which soldiers and 
statesmen, leaders and assemblies used then, have used ever since, and will use again - and 
we can't get a decision from a television channel. Has television nothing to bring to a war 
except journalism? 

We meet Alan Yentob, Controller of BBC 2. John, his long legs threatening the coffee-table, 
gives a magisterial reply to Alan's questions, and Eleni mentions the possibility of our 
bringing funds into the production. Our director Jack Gold is the clincher, with his 
craftsman-like description of how Thucydides would work as a piece of television: 'Orations 
direct to the camera, like a series of party political broadcasts, viewers treated as the 
Athenian assembly. Only close-ups or mid-shots, a clear studio, no chariots or togas, 
timeless dress, animated maps, maybe a bit if news footage at the start.' 



December 


Now there's a January 15 United Nations deadline for Iraq to leave Kuwait or be attacked. 
We're still waiting for Alan Yentob's final decision. He's away in Australia for a week. I'm 
calling home telephone numbers and writing winning faxes to keep up the pressure on BBC 
executives, but too much will be counter-productive. As in the Gulf crisis itself. 

Alan returns from Australia, and I call him from a cafe telephone, croaking, 'Just give me a 
yes or no.' like a desperate character in a movie. He promises an answer by the end of the 
day. It comes at tea-time: it's yes. THE WAR THAT NEVER ENDS must be cast before 
Christmas, rehearse for six days, shoot three days, edit three days and go out on January 12, 
three days before the U.N. deadline. 

January 4 1991, Lime Grove, Studio D 

'We must not delude ourselves with hopes of a short campaign: I fear we will not end what 
we begin, but will bequeath to our children many problems and much suffering that will 
take a long time to heal.' Andrew Keir, as the Spartan King Archidamus, grinds out the words 
with the voice and face of an ancient warrior. 

We have a cracking cast, including Ben Kingsley as Pericles, Bob Peck, who played the hero 
in Edge of Darkness as Nicias and Don Henderson, star of The Paradise Club as Socrates - for 
John Barton has inserted Platonic dialogues expressing Socratic scepticism about the 
wisdom of politicians. With such actors, we might get people watching who couldn't even 
pronounce Thucydides. Television, and the reputations it creates, is powerful. 

Jack calls for another take, on this first day of our shoot. 'War, though not lightly to be 
embarked on, is a natural state of mankind, since men clearly need It and desire It, though 
they talk of peace more often,' says Andrew, etching the text with a bony Scots edge. 
Thucydides has begun to become television. 

Post-script May 1991 

'It made you laugh and freeze alternately at the realisation that we have learned nothing 
new about these matters in two and a half millenia,' wrote The Financial Times. 

The immediacy of television, and the timeliness of putting the programme out the last 
weekend before the war, gave THE WAR THAT NEVER ENDS a terrific impact. More than a 
million people watched Thucydides, the BBC had sacks of letters asking for a re-run, one 
journalist wrote to us saying it was a last oasis of thought before the fighting began. People 
seem to have found it demanding, but rewarding. 



In March, we took an extended version (more Socrates, even more scepticism) into 
London's Young Vic Theatre, performed by the Royal Shakespeare Company on four Sunday 
nights. Each performance was followed by a discussion about the issues raised by the piece. 
Poets and novelists, politicians and philosophers, journalists, classicists and people fighting 
political injustice debated Thucydides' tragic portrayal and Socrates' passionate questioning 
with the audience, late into the night. 

The recurring question from the audience, confronted in the immediate aftermath of the 
Gulf fighting with archetypal decisions, actions and delusions in war and politics, was: Has 
human nature changed? The best reply came from Enoch Powell; 'Two thousand five 
hundred years is far too short a time for human nature to change.' 

And that is why the classics go on speaking to us, handing on central perceptions and truths 
from that ancient Greek effervescence, if we can find ways of getting people now to hear 
them. 

Michael Kustow is co-director with Eleni Cubitt, of the GREEK COLLECTION, a company 
producing theatre, television, film; publications and events expressing the legacy of classical 
Greece in a living way. The company's next production will be a weekend of television in 
1992, marking the 2,500th anniversary of Athenian Democracy 



